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News 


Rachel  Brown  Retires  After 
30  Years  with  Clinical  Center  Nursing 


Last  month,  the  Clinical 
Center  Nursing  Department  bade 
farewell  to  one  of  its  leaders, 
Rachel  E.  Brown,  head  nurse  of 
the  surgical  oncology  unit,  cancer 
nursing  service  (2  East).  Brown 
retired  after  a 40-year  nursing 
career,  30  of  which  were  spent  at 
the  Clinical  Center.  Brown  says 
she  finds  it  difficult  to  capture 
such  a long  career  in  a few  words 
but  that  there  have  been  many 
high  points.  “I’ve  enjoyed  my  time 
here,”  she  says,  “but  it’s  time  to 
leave.” 


Says  her  supervisor,  Jean 
Jenkins,  “Rachel  has  dedicated  her 
life  to  this  nursing  service.  She  has 
persevered  through  many 
leadership  changes  and 
philosophies.  She  is  valued  by 
patients,  staff,  and  physicians.”  Dr. 
Steven  Rosenberg,  chief  of  the 
surgery  branch,  NCI,  agrees:  “It 
has  been  my  pleasure  and  honor  to 
work  side  by  side  with  Rachel 
Brown  for  the  last  18  years.  She 
has  led  a nursing  service  without 
equal  in  quality  anywhere  in  the 
world.” 


African  American  History  Month  Observance 

Marrow  Donor  Awareness  and 
Recruitment  Program  Feb.  17 


Eans  of  television  show  “Roc” 
may  remember  a recent  closing 
sequence  in  which  actor  Charles 
Dutton  strode  across  the  stage  with 
a sign  giving  the  phone  number  of 
the  National  Marrow  Donor 
Program.  Dutton,  who  hails  from 


Baltimore,  is  active  in  raising 
awareness  of  and  recruiting 
African  Americans  for  the  national 
marrow  donor  registry.  He  became 
involved  after  the  Baltimore  donor 
center  coalition  sent  him 
information  on  the  registry  and  a 


A native  of  Massachusetts, 
Brown  received  her  nursing 
diploma  from  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  and  her  M.S.  in 
nursing  from  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Her  Massachusetts 
General’s  nursing  cap  and  crisp, 
starched  white  uniform  were  her 
trademarks  for  many  years,  even 
as  other  nurses  began  opting  for 
less  formal  attire. 

Known  for  her  no-nonsense 
manner,  fairness,  and  commitment 
to  her  unit.  Brown  is  viewed  as  a 
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picture  of  a young  Baltimore 
woman,  Tria  Campbell,  who  needs 
a bone  marrow  transplant  for 
leuTcemia.  Says  Joy  Demas  of  the 
NIH  Marrow  Donor  Center 
(MDC),  “Tria  is  more  likely  to 
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“pillar  of  stability”  in  the  ever- 
changing  world  of  cancer  nursing. 
Says  Dr.  Alan  Baker,  senior 
investigator,  surgery  branch, 
“Rachel  Brown  has  been  an 
incredibly  strong  and  truly 
exemplary  team  leader.  Her  cool, 
clear-thinking  head,  her  mature, 
stable  demeanor,  her 
understanding,  supportive,  and 
openly  communicative  style,  and 
her  flexibility  as  we  navigated 
uncharted  waters  have  all  made 
her  an  incredible  asset  and  an  ideal 
role  model.” 

Those  uncharted  waters 
included  the  first  successful 
applications  of  immunotherapy 
using  new  biologic  agents,  and  the 
first  application  of  gene  transfer 
and  gene  therapy  in  cancer 
patients,  among  other  advances  in 
cancer  treatment.  Says  Rosenberg, 
“Led  by  Ms.  Brown,  the  nursing 
staff  on  2 East  has  played  a vital 
role  in  the  successful  conduct  of 
these  efforts.” 

Barbara  Corey,  head  nurse  of 
1 3 East,  worked  under  Brown  for 
4 years.  Attesting  to  Brown’s 
leadership  ability,  she  says, 
“Rachel  was  my  first  supervisor  at 
the  Clinical  Center.  She  has  taught 
me  the  qualities  of  leadership  that 
are  not  found  in  the  books,  such  as 
patience,  compassion,  and 
loyalty.”  Says  Claudia  Seipp, 
research  nurse,  “I  have  always 
admired  [Rachel’s]  skill  as  a 
mediator  and  for  her  fairness  in  all 
relationships.” 

Brown’s  unique  touch 
extended  beyond  her  colleagues  to 
her  patients.  Says  Vera  Wheeler, 
clinical  nurse  specialist,  “Rachel 


Rachel  Brown  (second  from  right)  confers  with  colleagues  Vera  Wheeler,  Claudia  Seipp, 
and  Dr.  Steven  Rosenberg. 


has  always  been  an  anchor  for 
patients  and  their  families  at  NIH. 
Many  sarcoma  patients  who  were 
treated  in  the  surgery  branch  at  an 
early  age  continue  to  return  for 
long-term  follow-up  evaluation. 
They  come  by  2 East  and  drop  in 
on  Rachel,  sometimes  saying, 
‘You’re  still  here!  Do  you 
remember  me?’  She  does 
remember  them — not  only  their 
names  and  when  they  were 
patients,  but  how  many  kids  they 
had  when  she  last  saw  them. 
Rachel  can  even  produce  a photo 
sometimes  from  her  desk.”  Baker 
concurs:  “Many,  many  of  our 
patients  have  told  me  that  the  best 
thing  about  their  NCI  experience 
was  the  quality  of  nursing  care 
they  received  on  2 East.  This 
represents  a direct  tribute  to  Ms. 
Brown  and  her  tireless  efforts.” 

As  yet.  Brown  has  no  special 
plans  for  her  retirement,  though 
she  does  not  rule  out  volunteer 
work  in  her  community.  This 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  her 


colleagues,  who  can’t  imagine  her 
idle.  Corey  sums  up:  “Rachel  is  2 
East,  and  I will  always  think  of  her 
in  that  way.  I hope  she  realizes 
how  many  lives  she  has  touched 
over  the  years.”  ■ 
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Chaplain  Rebecca 
Bentzinger 
Moves  West 


On  Jan.  14,  the  Clinical  Center 
said  farewell  to  Chaplain  Rebecca 
Bentzinger,  who  accepted  a 
position  as  chaplain  supervisor  at 
the  Research  Medical  Center  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  “I’ll  be 
working  with  a large  program  of 
clinical  pastoral  education  in  a 
hospital  about  the  size  of  the 
Clinical  Center,”  she  says.  The 
hospital  also  has  a shock  trauma 
unit,  a challenging  setting  for  her 
pastoral  counseling  skills. 

Bentzinger  says  she’s  excited 
about  the  move  and  about  being 
closer  to  her  parents  in  Iowa  and 
her  brother  in  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


prayer  service  at  the  Clinical  Center. 


Reflecting  on  her  eight  and  a 
half  years  at  the  Clinical  Center, 
Bentzinger  says,  “What  I’m  most 
proud  of  is  seeing  that  our 
program  of  clinical  pastoral 
education  became  accredited. 
Since  1986,  we’ve  had  over  70 
students  come  through  the 


Classical  Piano 
Recital  Offered 


Mary  Mottl,  a Clinical  Center 
patient,  will  give  a piano  recital  on 
Feb.  8 at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  14th 
Floor  Auditorium.  Ms.  Mottl  is  a 
principal  pianist  with  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  recital 
is  free  and  open  to  patients,  their 
families  and  friends,  and  NIH 
staff.  Come  enjoy  classical  piano 
music  performed  by  an  established 
keyboard  artist.  ■ 


program.  And  of  course  I’m  glad 
to  have  served  the  Clinical  Center 
patients  as  chaplain.”  ■ 


PROGRAM  continued  from  page  1 

find  a match  from  her  own  racial 
background,  since  tissue  types, 
like  skin  and  hair  color,  are 
inherited.”  Demas  says  that  of  the 
national  registry  of  800,000 
people,  only  33,000  are  black, 
which  severely  reduces  any  black 
patient’s  odds  of  finding  a match. 

In  a continuing  East  Coast 
effort  to  increase  the  number  of 
African  Americans  in  the  national 
registry,  the  MDC  will  present  an 
informative  program  on  Feb.  17, 
from  11:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.,  in 
Masur  Auditorium.  The  program 
is  co-sponsored  by  the  Office  of 
Equal  Opportunity,  Black 
Employment  Program,  NHLBI, 
and  the  MDC.  Panelists  will 
include  Tria’s  father,  Roland 
Campbell;  Eugene  Boyd,  a 


marrow  donor;  Laquitta  Bowers, 
recruitment  coordinator,  MDC; 
and  Paul  McCurdy,  M.D.,  chief  of 
the  bone  marrow  transplantation 
branch,  NHLBI.  Channel  4 news 
anchor  Susan  Kidd  will  be  the 
moderator.  There  will  be  ample 
time  for  questions  from  the 
audience. 

Testing  will  be  available  that 
day  in  the  Little  Theater  (Visitor 
Information  Center)  from  12:30  to 
3:30  p.m.,  or  can  be  arranged  for 
another  time  by  calling  496-0572. 
To  be  tested,  you’ll  need  to  give 
two  tablespoons  of  blood  and 
consent  to  be  entered  on  the 
national  registry.  By  being  tested 
you  do  not  obligate  yourself  to 
donate.  If  you  are  found  to  be  a 
match,  you’ll  be  contacted  and 
given  all  the  information.  You  can 


then  decide  whether  or  not  to 
donate. 

Recent  area  recruitment  efforts 
by  the  MDC  and  the  local 
American  Red  Cross  have  been 
extremely  successful.  According 
to  Demas,  a year-old  campaign, 
African  Americans  Uniting  for 
Life,  has  helped  increase  the 
number  of  potential  donors  by 
62%.  Still,  only  4,300  blacks  in 
the  Washington,  DC,  region  are 
registered.  In  Baltimore,  only  400 
blacks  are  registered,  which 
spurred  that  city’s  new  recruitment 
campaign,  based  on  the 
Washington  model.  Says  Demas, 
“We’ve  come  a long  way  in 
recruiting  African  Americans.  But 
we  still  have  a horrendously  long 
way  to  go.  We  need  all  the  help  we 
can  get.”  ■ 
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Newest  Day  Hospital 

Improves  Patient  Care  and  Satisfaction 


“I’ve  been  in  and  out  of 
hospitals  since  I was  three,  but  the 
new  day  hospital  doesn’t  look  like 
any  of  the  drab  clinics  I went  to.  I 
especially  love  the  kind  doctors 
and  nurses.”  This  pediatric 
patient’s  review  of  the  neurology 
day  hospital  is  typical  of  the 
positive  comments  from  patients 
and  staff  of  the  six-month-old 
facility  on  5 East. 

A day  hospital  is  a hybrid  of 
an  inpatient  hospital  unit  and  an 
outpatient  clinic.  It  allows  patients 
to  receive  intensive  treatments, 
such  as  infusions,  but  still  go 
home  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Says 
head  nurse  Elaine  Harrison,  “The 
day  hospital  is  a unique  way  to 
deliver  personalized,  quality  care 
in  a comfortable  environment.” 
The  5 East  day  hospital  is  the 
newest  of  five  at  the  Clinical 
Center.  The  others  are  located  on  8 
West,  9 East,  11  West,  and  12 
East. 

Occupying  two  sunny  rooms, 
the  day  hospital  doubles  the  space 
of  the  previous  7th-floor  clinic 
facility.  At  full  capacity,  it  can 
provide  up  to  eight  hours  of  care 
to  each  of  six  patients.  Some 
treatments  are  shorter  than  others, 
and  thus  eight  to  ten  patients  can 
be  treated  daily.  According  to 
Harrison,  645  patients  have  been 
treated  between  last  August  and 
mid- January.  The  unit  is  staffed  by 
nurses  Olive  Graham,  Ralph 
Horton,  Beverly  McElroy,  and 
Karen  Oliver. 

The  idea  of  a day  hospital  for 
neurology  patients  originated 
when  the  late  Dr.  Dale  McEarlin 
was  acting  clinical  director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological 


Staff  prepare  patients  for  infusion  therapy  in  the  spacious,  comfortable  5 East  day  hospital. 
Pictured  left  to  right  are  Olive  Graham,  Julie  Dubeau,  Karen  Oliver,  Judith  Shulman, 
Ralph  Horton,  and  Corinne  Tannenbaum. 


Disorders  and  Stroke.  With  a 62% 
increase  in  NINDS  infusion 
protocols  from  1990  to  1991,  7th- 
floor  clinic  space  had  tightened. 
McEarlin  and  Harrison  discussed 
the  location  of  the  day  hospital, 
which  patients  would  be  served, 
staffing  requirements,  and  need  for 
support  services.  Acting  CC 
director  Dr.  Saul  Rosen  approved 
their  proposal,  and  the  day 
hospital  opened  on  Aug.  3,  1992, 
on  the  newly  renovated  5 East 
wing. 

Says  Dr.  Norman  Barton, 
chief,  clinical  investigations 
section,  “The  day  hospital  arose 
out  of  the  need  to  manage  a large 
number  of  protocol  patients 
efficiently  in  terms  of  clinic  space 
and  personnel  commitments. 

These  goals  have  been  admirably 
met.”  Patient  monitoring. 


documentation,  and  specimen 
collection  are  also  more  efficient, 
he  says.  Graham  concurs:  “The 
day  hospital  allows  us  to  provide 
quality  care  to  a larger  and  more 
diverse  group  of  patients  than  our 
former  facility.” 

Presently  the  unit  treats 
patients  who  have  Gaucher 
disease,  epilepsy,  and 
inflammatory  myopathy.  Soon 
patients  with  Parkinson’s  disease 
will  be  treated.  Says  Oliver, 
“Patients  sit  in  comfortable, 
reclining  chairs  rather  than  beds 
and  can  watch  television,  play 
games,  and  socialize.”  One  patient 
says,  “I  find  it  a true  pleasure  to 
relax  in  attractive,  comfortable 
surroundings  during  my 
treatment — a far  cry  from  the 
usual  sterile  atmosphere  of  the 
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typical  hospital.”  Another  patient 
agrees:  “It  is  more  spacious  and 
easier  to  move  through.  There  is 
more  room  to  recline  in  the  chairs. 
It  can  be  very  uncomfortable  to  sit 
upright,  especially  after  sitting  in  a 
plane  for  five  hours  prior.” 

The  day  hospital’s  social 
aspect  is  an  added  benefit  for 
patients  with  rare  diseases  such  as 
Gaucher.  Says  Graham,  “Patients 
can  meet  others  who  have  the 
same  questions  and  concerns  they 
have  or  have  solved.”  As  a result, 
friendships  are  bom.  Says 
Harrison,  “One  patient  is 
compiling  a list  of  patients 
interested  in  having  a 
correspondence  support  group.” 
Patient-staff  interaction  has 
also  improved.  Says  McElroy, 

“The  spacious  environment 
enhances  patient-care  management 


Nelva’s  Bells! 


With  bells  on,  Nelva  Reckert,  of  the  Social 
Work  Department,  rocks  Masur 
Auditorium  with  her  rendition  of  “Jingle 
Bell  Rock”  at  the  1992  Holiday  Program 
for  patients  and  employees,  staged  every 
December  by  the  NIH  R&W  Theatre 
Group. 


while  providing  extensive 
opportunities  for  the  nurse  to  teach 
or  interact  with  patients  in  a group 
or  to  give  special  attention  to  an 
individual  patient.”  Patients  say 
they  do  value  that  attention.  One 
patient  explains  it:  “There  is  no 
substitute  for  another  [person’s] 
encouragement  and  support.  It 
isn’t  the  surroundings  that  create 
warmth  or  friendliness,  although  a 
bright  room  is  more  pleasant  than 
a dark  one,  but  the  people  who 
make  coming  here  seem  less 
stressful.”  ■ 


Have  a Heart: 
Give  Blood 

This  Valentine’s  Day  bring 
a date  when  you  donate!  The 
NIH  Blood  Donor  Center 
currently  needs  new  donors,  so 
why  not  take  someone  special 
and  together  share  a gift  of 
love? 

While  you’re  at  it,  stop  by 
the  suggestion  box  in  the 
Blood  Donor  Center  and  give 
us  your  ideas  on  our  future 
annual  awards  ceremony  and 
reception.  We  are  eager  to 
please  our  donors,  and 
everyone  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  involved 
with  the  planning  of  this  very 
special  day. 

The  NIH  Blood  Donor 
Center  is  located  in  building 
10,  room  1N416.  We  are  open 
Monday  through  Friday  from 
7:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.,  except 
Tuesdays  when  we  close  at 
12:30  p.m. 

Happy  Valentine’s  Day.  ^ 


QntheOT 

QT  Resource  Center 
Expands  Collection 

The  QT  Resource  Center  (Rose 
Room)  announces  the  addition  of 
over  25  new  books,  videos,  and 
articles  to  its  already  impressive 
collection.  New  titles  include 
videotapes  of  the  “QTRC  Hosts 
Program:  The  Use  of  QT  Tools,” 
parts  I and  II,  and  the  “QT  Second 
Anniversary  Celebration.”  Any 
employee  may  borrow  materials 
for  guidance  or  information  about 
total  quality  management.  Videos 
may  be  viewed  on  the  new  VCR 
monitor.  Contact  Lynda  Ray  for 
information  496-7725.  Come  by 
and  check  it  out.  ■ 

Women 

Volunteers 

Needed 

The  National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research  is  seeking  female 
volunteers,  age  30  to  70,  for  a 
study  of  normal  salivary  glands. 
Volunteers  must  be  healthy  and 
must  not  be  taking  any 
medication.  The  study  involves  a 
minimum  of  two  outpatient  visits 
and  two  Clinical  Center  overnight 
stays.  Procedures  include  nuclear 
medicine  tests,  blood  drawing,  and 
urine  collection.  Volunteers  will  be 
compensated.  To  learn  more, 
contact  Alice  at  496-437 1 . ■ 
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Need  Cash  for  College? 

If  you  or  a family  member 
needs  money  for  college,  you  may 
want  to  explore  the  Federal 
Employee  Education  and 
Assistance  Fund  (FEEA). 
Supported  in  part  by  the 
Combined  Federal  Campaign, 
FEEA  is  now  accepting 
applications  for  scholarships  and 
loans  for  the  1993-1994  school 
year. 

For  loan  information  or 
application  forms,  call  Pioneer 
Financial  at  (617)  321-3700,  ext. 
2292;  for  scholarship  information 
and  application  forms,  send  a self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelope  to 
FEEA  Scholarship  Program,  Suite 
200,  8441  W.  Bowles  Ave., 
Littleton,  CO  80123-3245.  ■ 


One  NIHy  Many  Cultures 


“One  NIH,  Many  Cultures”  was  the  theme  of  the  eighth  annual  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  Commemorative  Program,  and  how  evident  it  was  as  participants,  attired  in  costumes 
of  their  native  lands,  strolled  around  Masur  Auditorium  Jan.  15.  A highlight  of  the 
program  was  a litany  performed  by  NIH  employees  representing  numerous  cultures. 
Participants  included  (I)  Dina  Larach,  representing  the  Middle  East,  and  Shamin  Shaikh, 
representing  India. 
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February  Calendar  of  Events 


Grand  Rounds 

12  noon-1  p.m. 

Lipsett  Amphitheater. 
Sporotrichosis,  John  Bennett, 
M.D.,  NIAID;  The  Neurobiology 
of  Attachment,  Thomas  Insel, 
M.D.,  NIMH. 
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Grand  Rounds 

12  noon-1  p.m. 

Lipsett  Amphitheater. 
Autologous  Blood  Transfusion, 
Harvey  Klein,  M.D.,  CC; 
Molecular  Biology  Moves  to  the 
Bedside.  Molecular  Inhibition: 
Cancer  Invasion  and  Metastasis, 
Lance  Liotta,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  NCI, 
Deputy  Director  for  Intramural 
Research,  NIH. 


17 


Grand  Rounds 

12  noon- 1:30  p.m. 

Lipsett  Amphitheater. 

Memory  and  Skill  Without 
Forecast  is  of  Little  Avail:  The 
Role  of  the  Human  Prefrontal 
Cortex,  Jordan  Grafman,  Ph.D., 
NINDS;  High  Density  Lipoprotein 
(HDL)  and  the  Risk  of  Coronary 
Heart  Disease,  David  Gordon, 
M.D.,  Ph.D.,  NHLBI. 


Piano  Concert 

7:30  p.m. 

14th  Floor  Auditorium. 

Pianist  Mary  Mottl,  principal 
pianist  with  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony  Orchestra,  will 
perform  classical  selections. 
The  concert  is  free  and  open 
to  Clinical  Center  patients, 
their  families  and  friends,  and 
NIH  staff. 


African  American  History 
Month  Observance 


11:30  a.m.-l:30  p.m. 

Masur  Auditorium. 

Marrow  Donor  Awareness  and 
Recruitment  Program.  Panel 
discussion,  question  and  answer 
period,  and  musical  selections  by 
the  NIH  Chapter  Blacks  in 
Government  Concert  Choir. 


Clinical  Staff  Conference 

12  noon-l:30  p.m. 

Lipsett  Amphitheater. 

Clinical  Uses  of  Insulin-like 
Growth  Factor  I, 

Carolyn  Bondy,  M.D.,  NICHD. 


